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urgent as to require all good citizens to support the
executive Government, and the Opposition might be
persuaded on that ground to withhold their further sup-
port from the Coercion Bill. In the former alternative
the corn laws might be saved, in both the Ministry
would be destroyed.
The dramatic interest of the session turns wholly, its
historical interest turns in part, on the astute but not
perhaps too patriotic way in which this dilemma was
worked by the consummate strategy of Disraeli, and the
obstinate pertinacity of Bentinck. Peel declined to
postpone the Corn and Customs Bill even to the alleged
necessity of maintaining peace in Ireland, and after a
decent interval of hesitation, the Opposition, which had
now composed its personal difficulties, agreed to combine
with O'Connell and his followers and with the mal-
content adherents of Bentinck and Disraeli in opposition
to the further progress of the Coercion Bill. The com-
bination proved fatal to the Bill, and the defeat of the
measure terminated the existence of the Ministry,
shattered for a time a great historical party, and brought
; to a dramatic close the official career of a great minister
; of the Crown. But the corn laws were repealed, and
at the cost of a great party disruption England was once
for all emancipated by Peel's patriotism and statesman-
ship from a fiscal system which had hampered her
commerce, starved her industry, and brought her people
within measurable distance of revolution. On the same
day that the Corn and Customs Bill received the royal
assent Peel was placed in a minority in the House of
Commons. On the day on which the falling minister
announced the dissolution of his Government he received